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of a moth which had seemed sound. The dis-
couraged Alaisians thought that nothing could
overcome pebrine.

Pasteur did not admit such resignation. But he
began by one aspect only of the problem. He re-
solved to submit those corpuscles of the silkworm
which had been observed since 1849 to micro-
scopical study. He settled down in a small magna-
nerie near Alais; two series of worms were being
cultivated. The first set was full grown; it came
from some Japanese seed guaranteed as sound,
and had produced very fine cocoons. The cultiva-
tor intended to keep the seed of the moths to com-
pensate himself for the failure of the second set,
also of Japanese origin, but not officially guaran-
teed. The worms of this second series were sickly
and did not feed properly. And yet these worms,
seen through the microscope, only exceptionally
presented corpuscles; whilst Pasteur was sur-
prised to find some in almost every moth or
chrysalis from the prosperous nursery. Was It
then elsewhere than in the worms that the secret
of the pebrine was to be found?

Pasteur was interrupted in the midst of his ex-
periments by a sudden blow. Nine days after his
arrival, a telegram called him to Arbois; his
father was very ill. He started, full of anguish,
remembering the sudden death of his mother be-
fore he had had time to reach her, and that of
Jeanne, his eldest daughter, who had also died